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Announcements 


OPIES of the catalogue of the A.A.L. library are available from 

the Honorary Librarian at the price of 3d. (post free). A supple- 

ment bringing the catalogue up to date has just been issued, and 
will be sent free to applicants. 
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Valuations 
S. H. Horrocks 


RE has just come to hand a very fine volume entitled 
Canadian book of printing. It was issued by Toronto public 
libraries in December, 1940, and to each visitor to the Gutenberg 
Centenary exhibition held in that institution a copy was presented. The 
volume has 130 pages, is lavishly prodigal of photographs, facsimiles and 
diagrams, and covers all the facets of this important branch of the 
graphic arts. 

It begins, as such books should, with the historical aspect, tenderly 
tracing the spread of printing from Mainz in 1440, to the U.S. in 1688 
and to Canada (at Halifax, Nova Scotia) in 1752, and, as might be 
expected, the spread of the art throughout Canada is dealt with in greater 
detail than the other countries. Parts 2 and 3 of the volume offer a 
very good reason why this book should be added to the stock of all 
libraries in this country. Part 2 covers the practice of printing, and most 
lucidly is it done, while the last section, the printing of pictures, is illus- 
trated by those excellent series of photographs which made the Studio 
“ How to do it” books so attractive. 

Every student will find succour in this book for the Bibliography 
examination. Bound in cloth, it is obtainable at 4s. 6d. from Messrs. 
Bumpus of London, or Holmes of Glasgow. 
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In the last Valuations I was glad to praise a series of 21 lists which 
had come from Leeds public libraries. Mr. Gillett, from that library, 
has written to pull me up on two points. Jules Romains, he says, was 
included in the French novels list, Verdun being the volume. I must admit 
that I perused the list particularly searching for Men of good will, and 
thereby slipped over Verdun, which was given without the covering title 
being stated. 

This curious omission of the series in the list rather perpetuates what 
seems to me to be a peculiar piece of deception on the part of the Book 
Society and the publishers when Verdun was published. A special 
edition of the book came from Peter Davies to be issued to the members 
of the Book Society. The dust cover, binding and general appearance 
of this edition were quite different from any of the previous volumes of 
Men of good will, and there was no indication on any part of the dust 
cover or book that the volume was a part of a work which is one of the 
outstanding literary pieces of this century. It may be, of course, that 
the descriptive literature which accompanies each Book Society choice 
divulged this bit of information, but even so there is a faint suggestion 
of the public being hoodwinked. On the other hand, both the Book 
Society and the publishers are business men first and foremost, and this 
subterfuge can easily be construed as a subtle criticism of the public’s 
unwillingness to buy good literature. 

Another interesting point concerning this same work is that parts 13 
and 14 have been translated into English but not published in this country. 
Several enquiries by ’phone at the offices of the publishers have failed to 
elicit the reason for its non-publication, the usual non-committal reply 
being that they did not know if and when it would be issued. The two 
parts of the French edition, however, have been issued in America as one 
volume entitled Death of a world, the publishers being Alfred Knopf. 
Orders have been placed for copies of the American edition by numerous 
libraries in this country, but a letter to the editor of this journal from 
Messrs. Knopf explains the reason for its non-delivery. They say that 
the English publishers have not issued it here for fear of a libel suit, and 
for the same reason Knopf are unwilling to allow their volume to enter 
the country. The result is a stalemate, and as an unfortunate result all 
the libraries in the country are precluded from sponsoring it as a complete 
work. 

The other point which Mr. Gillett mentions in his letter is that Edgar 
Wallace was purposely omitted from the list entitled ‘‘ Detective novels” 
“* because he wrote very little which really belonged to the genre (he was 
a mystery story writer). His stuff was too hastily written (or dictated !) 
to achieve the verisimilitude which is one of the most important points 
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in detective story writing.” This poses the question as to how you would 
define a detective story, but as it does not affect the issue, I do not purpose 
attempting a definition here and now. In my note on the list I had just 
as purposely included the name of Edgar Wallace, not because I imagined ° 
that all his books were detective novels, but for the reason that his name 
is a landmark in the development of the popular thriller, and he is, in 
addition, quite an important figure in the historical evolution of the 
detective story proper. 
+n - * 

The above digressions leave me with but the space to deal with the 
annual reports which have accumulated since the beginning of December. 
The remaining material will be covered in next month’s issue of this 
journal. 

Valuations has for years found delight in looking at ‘“‘ Reading in 
Bristol,” the public library’s annual report. That for 1939-40 is as pleasing 
to read as ever, and as satisfying. The report is cut down to 25 pages, — 
but, like many other of the shortened records, it loses nothing in the 
condensation (the reviewer, in fact, likes it). The issues this year are 
down slightly to 2,548,471, but the non-fiction figures were up. Expen- 
diture on books reached £7,310 (19-6 per cent.), on salaries £14,776 
(39-6 per cent.), and the total cost of the library per soul in the city came 
to one shilling and ninepence halfpenny, producing a total income of 
£37,304. Those are the bare bones, and in the text of the report, the 
flesh that covers the skeleton appears as firm and healthy as any youth 
movement could desire. The lectures given on the premises were of the 
true library type, not of the hoodoo and magic in unknown Africa (with 
lantern slides) kind, but ‘“‘ England’s Gothic Springtime” and “ The 
Republic of Letters in the eighteenth century”; accompanied, too, by 
notable exhibitions and pamphlets. There was a wireless discussion 
group, talks to schoolchildren, exhibitions of manuscripts and books, and 
co-operation with many local organizations. Nothing new, you might say, 
but the whole is presented with such urbanity and skill as to make it all 
seem original. 

From Bristol to Cardiff across the water is but a ferry ride, and it is 
interesting to have the reports of both libraries before you at the same 
time. Cardiff’s report is duplicated, as opposed to Bristol’s neat Gara- 
mond production, and is curtailed very considerably from last year’s, if 
I remember aright. The resignation of Mr. Harry Farr during the year, 
after 49 years’ service, is a considerable event, and no public librarian in 
the country can have left behind him a worthier monument of service 
than is this report. Built up on a broad basis, and planned with vision 
and foresight, the Cardiff service, known country wide, is a tribute to a 
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director whose energies have always been original rather than emulatory 
and whose mind, as Bacon puts it, “ has not suffered itself to fixe, but 
has kept itself open and prepared to receive continual Amendment, which 
is exceedingly Rare.” 

The issues in Cardiff, as in most large urban areas, have decreased 
by 8 per cent. to 2,222,894. Early closing, the call-up of young people 
to the Forces and the times have caused this. The central lending library 
was re-organized (a worthy effort considering the number of schemes that 
have had to be shelved), and exhibitions, displays and lectures (not detailed) 
have been arranged. There is no financial report, unfortunately, so it 
is not possible to compare it with Bristol, as I had hoped. 

* + + 


Students will remember that the Yorkshire regional bureau is original 
in that it is built on a zonal plan. There is no union catalogue, the area 
being divided into four zones, with the libraries of Leeds, Bradford, 
Sheffield and Hull as the foci. They consider themselves, by this scheme, 
a cut above the rest, the bureau having been built up on the accumulated 
wisdom of others’ experience. And from the account given in the fifth 
annual report the scheme seems to work well: 4,305 requests were dealt 
with, just over half being satisfied within the region, 35 per cent. by the 
N.C.L., leaving 74 per cent. unsatisfied. One-third of the requests 
satisfied within the region were supplied at the first stage of the roundabout. 
It is very amazing that Horbury, Horsforth, Rothwell, Silsden, Penistone 
and Thorne cannot see the advantage of coming into the scheme; why, 
even Much Cowslip seems to be a member ! 

In the North Riding of dour Yorks lies the county borough of 
Middlesbrough. The neat duplicated report which the Acting Borough 
Librarian has produced records, with commendable honesty and restraint, 
an excellent year’s work. An issue of 828,103 is a 12 per cent. decrease 
from last year’s figure, and there is a stock of 112,854 volumes divided 
among central and three branches. Mr. Shepherd tells me that it was 
not possible to include a financial statement owing to a dilatory Treasurer’s 
Department, but sends me the following particulars. Book fund £2,750 
(34 per cent.), an extremely refreshing figure ; salaries £3,211 (34 per cent.), 
and there is a generous donation of £400 from the Education Committee 
for the cost of school libraries. The librarian is also Curator of the art 
gallery and museum, but the amount spent on specimens and exhibits 
for both these departments is surely very low at £66. 


* * * 


The librarian of Beddington and Wallington has had his reference 
library closed to make room for the Food Control Office. In the fourth 
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annual report, which I have before me, there is not a word of criticism of 
this continued sacrilege, and the remark is made that “* the sacrifice that 
is thus borne by students is fully appreciated by them as necessary.” I 
doubt this, and would want more corroboration of the statement than is 
given in the report before I could give credence to it. Furthermore, the 
librarian goes on: “* In exceptional cases reference books have been allowed 
to be removed from the building for short periods, such as week-ends, 
when the needs of research students have been voiced, and where satis- 
factory safeguards have been forthcoming.” Surely, surely, the borough 
of Beddington, if it cannot provide the room to use the reference books 
it owns can at least be magnificent enough as to allow the issue of them 
freely. The natural alternative, it would seem, to a central reference 
library is a series of small reference libraries situated in the people’s 
homes. “‘ There was something behind the door, sir,” said Samuel 
Weller, “ which prevented our getting it open, for ever so long, sir.” 
Cut the red tape and wedge back the door; literature was never meant 
to stagnate. 


* * - 


Bingham public library, Cirencester, is suffering, too, from the seizure 
of its building by the Office of Works. They were given eight hours to 
clear out on the outbreak of war, and “‘ At the time of writing this report,” 


says the librarian, “‘ ten months after the hectic rush to evacuate, an 
ironical note is struck when it is realized that the building is still unoccu- 
pied.” The library removed itself to other premises, but suffered con- 
siderably in the process, for half the stock had to be abandoned. The 
Bingham library is not a rate-supported institution, but is maintained 
from the proceeds of an endowment. No statistics of finance are given, 
but we may conclude that the income is insufficient when we note that 
the issue has risen but slowly to 70,386, which is pretty low from a stock 
of 18,237 volumes. As a postscript I might remark that the Library . 
World is given among the list of periodicals, but not the L.A.R., nor, 
tut, tut, the LisRARY ASSISTANT. 

The annual reports of Kettering and Long Eaton, by their clean faces 
and pleasant manners, stand out from the remaining half-dozen reports. 
Kettering, in Garamond, is always nice to look at, and, like a bath before 
breakfast, gives you an appetite for further activity. We are rewarded 
inside: the issues have increased to a record level, by a jump of 30 per 
cent. to 240,055. The new librarian has tackled his job with great gusto: 
reference library issues doubled themselves; a beginning has been made 
on the re-cataloguing of the reference and lending libraries; the number 
of books added to stock was almost doubled. Is it surprising, then, that 
the issues jumped so much? Long Eaton are proud of their 33 per cent. 
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borrowers to population, but for the sake of clarity they should state the 
period of validity of their tickets. The year’s issues came to 214,626, 
which is good from a population of 25,000. Perhaps we might add a 
note that the amounts allocated for books, in both Kettering and Long 
Eaton, are too meagre for the work done. Kettering had £682 (including 
binding), while Long Eaton managed on £386; and at Kettering £747 
is little enough for the bed and board of a librarian and six assistants. 

From Aberdeen comes the fifty-sixth annual report. They lose books 
with a sigh in Aberdeen, for this gem appears: ‘* Withdrawals from the 
Reference Department have been few since the Public Library came into 
being, and many of the works have long since been superseded, and sooner 
or later we will be compelled to weed out very drastically.” All italics 
mine. The figures as a whole seem low when the population is taken 
into consideration (179,000). Issues stand at 545,429; readers number 
17,018 ; and the book fund of £2,114 has to keep alive a stock of 144,159 
volumes, a hard enough task, to be sure. The statistical tables, it is 
stated in the last paragraph, in order to conserve paper have been cut 
down to fifteen pages ! 

* - * 

Cheltenham, Erith and Worksop remain to be mentioned. Chelten- 
ham’s report, which includes a reproduction of what is probably a charm- 
ing painting, is all numbers and nought else. Books £943 (24 per cent.), 
salaries £1,672 (42 per cent.), stock 73,005, issues 346,156. They also, 
in common with Bristol and Cardiff, happily reproduce the memorandum 
which came from the Board of Education in August last year. Worksop’s 
annual report has a blue printed cover, a typescript printed interior, and 
has a fine air of enthusiasm about it. The issues have been bolstered 
from 80,000 to 136,235 within two years, but the book fund of £351 
(12 per cent.) will bolster them little higher. Heating and lighting (£552) 
swallow more of the income than staff salaries (£481). 

So many of the libraries whose reports I have been studying this time 
seem to be suffering from an inadequate book allowance that I hesitate to 
become monotonous by drawing attention to Erith’s, whose allocation 
for the central comes to £367, and for the branch, when interest on the 
loan for books has been deducted, £30. Perhaps I am conscious of these 
restricted incomes the more because I sense that the librarian also was 
conscious of this fact when writing the report, and by an odd coincidence 
so many of the librarians of this batch of reports are new to their jobs, 
and thereby full of energy and gusto. Erith’s new branch, which seems 
to have been a huge success, has almost equalled in issues the Central 
Library, while their travelling library, an old-established service point, 
was almost as popular as it had been. 
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Resigned on Marriage 


Honor Liddle 


= 'S for Librarians, they had to rely on women and older men, neither 
A of whom would help much in building up the profession of the 
future.” 

Is this the complaint of some invincibly anti-feminist committee in 
the dim depths of the country, or part of the report of some progressive 
chief librarian in the days when the Library movement was young? It 
is not. It is the considered utterance of the chief Librarian of one of the 
London Boroughs as reported in the Publishers’ circular recently. That 
being so, it is time that we reviewed the whole question of the position 
of women in the Public Library service. 

As women in the Library service we have a grievance which is perhaps 
entirely the result of living in a man-made world, and which may be 
studied under three heads: first, that we are sometimes still considered 
to be inferior to men in some obscure and ill-defined way ; secondly, that 
we are often paid less than men in a corresponding position; and thirdly, 
that we are forced to “ resign” if we marry. 

About the first two points little need be said. It is becoming less of 
an axiom that woman’s place is in the junior library, and we all know 
many highly capable junior assistants, senior assistants, branch librarians 
and deputy librarians who are also women; the woman chief librarian is 
no longer unknown, and her capacity for leadership and organization is 
cause indeed for admiration, but no longer for amazement. Progress is 
slow, but it is being made. It is fairly well recognized, too, that women 
should be paid for the work they do and the responsibility they assume 
without deduction on account of their sex. On this point it is enough 
to quote Brown: “‘ Although men and women do not always, nor indeed 
often, receive equal pay with men, that is merely the effect of a bad, and, 
it is to be hoped, transient tradition.” 

The third head of the grievance has seldom been discussed—it is, 
indeed, revolutionary to suggest that it is a grievance and that something 
might be done about it—yet it is a very real disability. It is often made 
the excuse for not paying women more, or not giving them senior posi- 
tions. ‘* Oh, she’ll get married and then we shall only have to appoint 
someone else.” Yet in the first place is it so certain that every woman 
will marry ? and in the second, is there anything in the state of being 
married which makes a woman unfit to be a librarian? It is true that the 
traditional pattern of married life in Europe is that in which the husband 
supports wife and children on his earnings, and the wife addresses herself 
to securing his comfort and, not to put too fine a point on it, coddling him. 
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This is not the place for a discussion of whether or not that is the ideal 
state of affairs. What must be pointed out here is that it is very often 
not practicable. It is frequently not possible until late in life to achieve 
the economic status which permits such a state of life. Were it only per- 
mitted by authority it might be possible to form a satisfactory, if not ideal, 
pattern of marriage in which husband and wife jointly contributed to the 
upkeep of the family. Thereby they would be enabled to marry at an 
age when it is easy to perform successfully the thousand adaptations 
which two people must make if they are to live harmoniously together. 
Were it only permitted by authority! But committees and councils have 
usually passed the stage when economic considerations of this kind press 
hard upon them, and, moreover, they have passed it at a time when condi- 
tions were not nearly so hard as they are today, so that they do not realize 
what hardship they inflict on the young and ardent. We must therefore 
insist upon the point. 

It is indeed illogical to dismiss a woman because she marries, and not 
to increase a man’s salary for the same reason. In effect one says to the 
woman, “‘ you do not need so much money now, so we will not give you 
any more,” but one does not say to the man “ you need more money 
now, so here is some extra.” In both cases it would be to bring personal 
considerations where they are not concerned, but there is no more reason 
why it should be done in one case than in the other. Of course it is likely 
that some women would not wish to take advantage of the opportunity 
of keeping their jobs. Many would prefer to resign on marriage, but 
for those who wish to take it, or cannot afford to do otherwise, the 
opportunity should be there. 

“* But what about all the poor unmarried girls with no husbands to 
keep them whom you are doing out of a job?” is the cry of the opposi- 
tion. Well, what about them? What about the poor unmarried men 
with no wives to keep them? Such arguments, which are based on 
the presumption that it is not practicable to allow married women to 
continue their work as librarians, are refuted by the fact that a form of 
application for the post of librarian “‘ somewhere in the Empire’ specifies 
the amount of leave with pay which must be taken for childbirth. How 
better is the contrast with those notices in the Library associatian 
record so ironically worded “ resigned on marriage,” which would be 
so much less hypocritical if they read “‘ dismissed on marriage.” 
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The County Scene 
Marcus §. Crouch 


OME remarks in the ‘‘ County scene’’ on relations between Head- 

quarters and branches raised a miniature storm in the west Midlands. 

After this considerable passage of time there is little to be gained by 
lengthy statement of cases, and I hope that both sides concerned will for- 
give me if I summarize their cases very briefly. The Headquarters Staff 
of Worcester County considered that some remarks which I quoted from 
a letter by Mr. Chope constituted an unfair criticism of the County 
Librarian. Mr. Chope assures me, and a re-reading of his letter confirms, 
that no criticism was either intended or possible. 

The silence of most Counties on the subject of reference work indicates 
either apathy or uneasy conscience. In fact, W. J. Plumbe (Durham C.L.) 
expresses no more than the uncomfortable truth when he says that “ at 
present reference work seems to be shirked by the counties.” That it is 
neglected is due to the one-thing-at-a-time policy of counties generally, 
which rightly makes them concentrate on the provision of a good lending 
and students’ service to all parts of their area, to inadequate funds, and to 
lack of co-operation. But it is time now, when the ordinary book-service 
has in most counties reached a reasonably high standard, that some con- 
structive efforts should be made to provide an efficient information 
service. 

The main difficulty, as all my correspondents point out, is that of 
finance. The cost of a reference service is as high in a small town as in 
a large; but it is “‘ often overlooked that reference queries, though cer- 
tainly less numerous, are little less varied in a small than in a large town ” 
(Mr. Plumbe). The authorities have, therefore, the alternatives of pro- 
viding an adequate stock, making a small selection of essential books, or 
arranging some alternative service. The cost of the first is almost certainly 
prohibitive. “It is pretty well impossible to have a really adequate 
reference stock. Of course, one’s stock can keep growing, but where, 
as we have, one has only been open for about six months this aspect of 
the problem is pretty hopeless. To take, for example, the question of 
finding the source of quotations, one of the most common enquiries: 
unless one has about four dictionaries of quotations one cannot be at all 
certain of answering any such enquiry; and, in the first year, one cannot 
afford out of £50 or £60 to buy more than one ” (Miss Liddle, Kent C.L.). 
The normal county branch will not have even as large a sum as this for 
its reference stock. Some rigorous selection must therefore be made. 
At the Liverpool Conference Mr. Irwin spoke in discussion of the need 
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for a basic list of essential reference books for small libraries. The point 
was not taken up then, nor, to my knowledge, has it since been considered; 
but the need remains. Local conditions must of course be considered, 
but a minimum provision could, and ought, to be made. 

The most satisfactory solution to the county branch’s reference diffi- 
culties lies in some form of co-operation. On this point, Mr. Plumbe’s 
comments deserve quotation in full. ‘* Two possibilities come to mind. 
The first, especially for thickly populated areas, is reference co-operation 
between county and neighbouring urban authorities. In return for an 
annual grant from the county authority (to be used, perhaps, to pay the 
salary of a reference assistant and purchase new reference books), the 
urban authority would undertake to deal, by telephone, with reference 
queries which could not be solved at county branch or centre. While one 
authority would establish a reasonably adequate reference service through- 
out its area, the authority, with extra funds, could improve the service it 
was already giving. Such a scheme would be obviously an advantage to 
county library centres, at present pathetically helpless as far as reference 
work is concerned, as well as the branches. (Hardly any village centres, 
of course, are on the telephone, but there is no reason why the local 
librarian should not be reimbursed from H.Q. for his calls from the 
nearest kiosk.) Small urban libraries might well co-operate on these 
lines also. Our regional library lending schemes are admirable in most 
respects, so why should reference co-operation not prove equally 
successful ? 

“The cost ought not to be prohibitive. It is doubtful if the total 
telephone calls in a year (say, 10,000 a year in a large county) plus the 
payment to the urban library or libraries would cost the county authority 
more than an urban library serving the same population as lives within 
the county area needs to spend on its reference service. 

“* The second possibility is an alternative of the first—that each county 
library H.Q. should maintain a large and up-to-date reference collection. 
{A central branch would do equally well.) The staff of any branch library 
would then telephone reference queries to H.Q. where they would be 
instantly dealt with, the required information being given, if at all pos- 
- sible, while the enquirer waited at the branch. At least one assistant to 
answer the telephone would need to be specially trained in reference work. 
Once the basic reference collection was acquired, this scheme should not 
be unreasonably expensive, though it would certainly cost more than 
the co-operative scheme. In both the telephone is the key to better 
reference service in the counties.” 

In all but the smallest branches, however, some local provision of 


reference books must be made. For reasons of economy, the stocks of 
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neighbouring branches should be taken into consideration, to avoid need- 
less and expensive duplication. ‘“‘ I do not consider it necessary to renew 
every annual each year at every branch library (it will be found that many 
are not used sufficiently to justify annual renewal). It may be possible to 
provide the latest edition at a neighbouring branch (e.g. A. branch will 
have a 1939 Crockford and a 1940 Medical Directory, while B. branch 
has a 1940 Crockford and a 1939 Medical Directory). It should also be 
possible to send replaced copies of quick-reference books less in demand 
from large branches to smaller branches where the purchase of new copies 
would not be justified. Finance bulks large when considering reference 
library provision.” (F. S. Green, I.0.W.) An extension of this idea is 
in practice now in Kent, where certain selected branches which have 
adequate accommodation keep a file of back numbers of important year- 
books, e.g. Who’s who, Whitaker, National Register. A record of the 
location of these files is kept at each branch, and enquiries can be directed 
quickly to the appropriate branch. It need hardly be added that in this, 
as in all reference schemes, the direction must come from Headquarters. 

A certain amount of specialization in stock is desirable in branches. 
Whatever omissions there are in the reference stock, and many are inevit- 
able, it is essential that local industries and other interests must be fully 
represented. This can usually be done economically. ‘* Detailed stocks 
could be placed strategically so as to relieve H.Q. of some pressure (especi- 
ally specialist pressure) and so as to be situated where people know most 
about this topic.” (J. G. Chope, Worcs.) Mr. Chope also emphasizes 
the importance of maintaining contacts with local experts in industry, 
etc., with a view to keeping special stocks efficient and up to date ; 
extremely desirable, as long as the experts can be persuaded to play their 
part ! 

Another development of reference service which county branches, with 
their freedom from tradition, can put into practice is the study-room. 
“* Many students from overcrowded and noisy homes would welcome a 
quiet room at their county branch library,” writes Mr. Green, 1.0.W. 
“ At our new branch just opened in Ventnor (pop. 6,000 and 6,000 in 
district) we have provided what we term a students’ room with shelving 
for some 1,500 vols. and study tables to seat eight readers. Besides quick 
reference books, standard works on various subjects are shelved here, 
and of course books in the lending library are also available for reference 
use. . . . An atmosphere conducive to study should be created, and this 
cannot be done without providing a reasonable number of books; a few 
quick reference books are not sufficient. Finance is again a problem 
and the students’ room must not be filled with out-of-date rubbish, 
although standard works which are out of place in the lending library are 
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properly shelved here. Local and other special collections find a con- 
venient home in this type of reference library.” 

A definite minimum standard for county branch reference service is 
long overdue. Until each county can offer, in its urban areas at least, a 
small, up-to-date and practical collection of reference books, an informa- 
tion service through headquarters or through selected large branches, 
and adequate provision for quiet study, the county service has not touched 
the fringe of what is now, and is likely to become increasingly a vital part 
of its work. 

The “ box of books ”’ is still, for some of our urban colleagues, the 
symbol of the county library. For the next “‘ County scene,” therefore, I 
should be glad to receive reports of developments in county library service 
to village centres. In many parts of the country, centres are still badly 
neglected; assistants may be able to give hope for the future, either by 
accounts of progressive work now being done, or by suggestions for the 
solution of what is still a formidable problem—the service to remote areas 


and small populations. 
“wet 


Current Books: Poets and Novelists 


Roy CAMPBELL. Sons of the Mistral. Faber. 2s. 6d. 


AMPBELL is one of the few modern poets who would choose a 

desert rather than an ivory tower. His poetry is traditional in 

orm, but intensely virile in spirit : intensity is probably the key- 
note of his work, the telling adjective and the sonorous phrase being 
deliberately chosen. This is a fine selection of his poems and many of 
them, notably “‘ The Sisters,” ‘‘ Mazeppa,” and “ Tristan da Cunha,” are 
unique and memorable. 


HERBERT GORMAN. James Joyce: a definitive biography. John Lane. 
15s. 


Here is the life of the literary genius of the age : the life which made 
Ulysses possible, Finnegan’s wake inevitable. Joyce suffered much, 
travelled much and endured many years of chronic pennilessness, but these 
and other troubles he bore with that cheerful grace which so distinguished 
him. This tale of his life does not enter into a criticism of his work, but 
gives, in a truly engrossing manner, an impressionistic account of his 
wanderings. 

Eric LINKLATER. The man on my back. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
A dashing, witty, harum-scarum autobiography of a Scot, a soldier, 


a novelist and traveller. India, America and the Great War are vividly 
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described in a robust style, full of that humour and observation we have 
learnt to expect of Linklater the novelist.. He can be profound too, and 
his descriptions of Orkney and the Scots will warm the hearts of his fellow 
countrymen. 


CHARLES MapGe. The father found. Faber. 6s. 


“ Binocular vision ” or “* Flight of the margarine ” are not titles that 
will appeal to those whose tastes incline to soothing verse. For Madge 
is a poet with jagged edges: he is an intellectual and a sociologist who 
often sacrifices lucidity for compression. But the hardy reader will have 
his reward, for this poet has originality and a sense of form. 


KENNETH A. MASON, Ed. An Anthology of animal poetry. Penguin 
Books. 6d. 


A very useful collection from many points of view. We must con- 
gratulate the compiler, who has been able to find poems about pythons, 
fleas, yellow-hammers and hares, in addition to the more usual animals. 
The selection is wide and includes T. S. Eliot and John Donne, Marianne 
Moore (“ To a snail ’’) and John Lyly. 


MARK VAN DorEN. Shakespeare. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Van Doren devoted a chapter to each of the plays: the text, un- 
encumbered by discussion of allusions, meanings and background, is an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the plays themselves, and is marked by a 
boisterous and unconventional mind which seeks to give an individual 
interpretation of Shakespearean spirit. The liberal quotations illustrate 
at first hand the frank opinions which challenge argument at every step, 
No outline of plot is given, and the book is written for readers who have 
at least a superficial acquaintance with Shakespeare. 
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Correspondence 


PuBLiC LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, 
CATHERINE STREET, 
THE Eprror, WHITEHAVEN. 
THE Liprary ASSISTANT. 15th February, 1941. 
Sir,— 

There is perhaps some truth in the point Miss Daphne Drake 
makes in your February issue about appointments being awarded to male 
Associates when experienced women Fellows have applied, but I fear that 
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she sadly underestimates the number of her own sex who have achieved 
senior appointments. An analysis of the services listed in The Local 
Government Annual, 1940, shows that women are in charge of 46 urban 
and 22 county systems in England and Wales. As far as I can remember 
there used to be ten women county librarians in Scotland, and thirteen in 
Ireland. 

It is not clear whether Miss Drake considers a branch librarianship 
as a senior appointment, but it would certainly be interesting to know 
how many county and urban branches are in the charge of women. At 
the same time someone could endeavour to ascertain the reason for the 
reactionary nature of the congested area round Chaucer House. 

DANIEL Hay. 


Tue Eprror, County LIBRARY, 
Tue LiprRARY ASSISTANT. BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
17th February, 1941. 
Sr,— 

I was very interested in Miss Drake’s letter in the February issue 
of the Liprary AssISTANT. Actually the position of women in the higher 
ranks of the profession is not quite so depressing as she suggests. About 
40 per cent. of County Librarians in England are women. 


I do not know who were the two deputies Miss Drake had in mind, 
but I am sure that we who are serving under men without professional 
qualifications would be the last to condemn those who have climbed up 
some other way. Nevertheless, I trust that I shall not be thought lacking 
in respect for valour if I say that I hope that after the war, military dis- 
tinction will not be considered a better qualification for a chief librarian 
than knowledge of the profession. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. B. AUSTIN. 


R.A.F. STATION, 
Tue Epiror, SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND. 
Tae Liprary ASSISTANT. 25th February, 1941. 
Sm,— 

Miss Drake in her letter in the February issue of the AssIsSTANT 
misses, I am certain, the true reason why few female assistants attain 
senior appointments. This is not principally the fault of committees, 
chief librarians, or the Library Association, as she variously suggests, but 
of the women themselves, simply because they are women. 

The majority of male assistants, having once entered the profession, 
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remain in it and make it their particular vocation for life. For most 
female assistants (I venture to suggest as large a proportion as 90 per cent.) 
this is not the case. Librarianship is merely a method, at once honest 
and congenial, of passing the timebetween leaving school and commencing 
married life. The question of it being their career never arises, and any 
cry for senior appointments from them is avaricious and unjustified. 

Those girls who leave the profession at the age of nineteen or there- 
abouts do not need and I suspect do not desire any sympathy. The 
females remain “* docile and dumb ” simply because the vast majority of 
them (Miss Drake is probably an exception) are not justified in claiming 
equality of recognition in a profession they intend to cast aside at their 
pleasure. 

J. Le VierGe HALL. 


THE EpIrTor, DEPTFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Tue LipRARY ASSISTANT. 3rd March, 1941. 

Sir,— 

In the February issue of the Liprary AssIsTANT, Miss Drake 
affirms that assistants are silent through despair. While I agree whole- 
heartedly with all she has to say—since I have struggled and passed the 
Intermediate Examination and still rank as junior assistant both in the 
matter of work and salary—I think that she has overlooked one reason 
for our “ docility and dumbness.” As junior assistants coming straight 
from the fifth and sixth forms of secondary schools, how are we treated ? 
Do the necessary routine jobs to which we naturally give our time sap 
away our enthusiasm? Are we encouraged to put forward any sugges- 
tions? Nothing is worse than a “ cocky ” junior, but surely even that is 
preferable to one who takes no interest in her work. If we are caught 
dipping into the new books or into those on the shelves, are we not told 
to “ get amove on”? This practice of reading in library hours lends 
itself to abuse, but how otherwise are we to gain that liberal education 
advocated by Miss Walton in her article “‘ Learning in a library”? Do 
the seniors keep as closely guarded secrets such things as methods of 
book selection and the workings of Inter-Library loans ? 

Now in war-time when the evenings are often made pandemonium by 
the noise of our guns, is the practice of study for examinations while on 
reference library duty encouraged? Because of the lack of any active 
help, or at least sympathetic interest in the passing of examinations in war- 
time, do not our juniors think that the whole thing is a futile waste of 
time? They must do even more so when they see the prospects that are 
Offered to their qualified female colleagues. This‘was brought forcibly 
home to me when I was informed that if I worked as a shop assistant I 
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would be earning as much money, and be free earlier in the evening! 
Nevertheless, librarianship is my chosen profession and I look forward 
to the time when juniors will be looked upon as students and encouraged 
to do a certain amount of study during library hours—especially in war- 
time—and when qualified women will have better chances of responsible 
positions. Then we shall cast aside our “ despair.” 
Yours faithfully, 
M. BETTINE READER. 


Tue Eprror, PusLic LIBRARY, 
Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. LuTon. 

Sr,— 

Mr. Phillips’ astounding claim that the abolition of fines produces 
a 75 per cent. reduction in overdue books would be a delightful vindication 
of the powers of reason sadly needed in these days, if the claim were a 
substantiated one. Unfortunately, I have in the past found Dagenham 
very coy about producing actual figures to support these claims. Is it 
too much to ask him now to give us the total number of overdues per 
1,000 issues at Dagenham, and also a statement with what library the 
25 per cent. comparison is made? In the meantime, lest any assistant 
should start a crusade for the total abolition of the use of money in 
public libraries, may I be permitted to give my own experience ? 

In Willesden, we abolished fines in the Children’s Libraries. The 
result, after a year, was that overdue books had quadrupled, and children 
made no secret of the fact that they did not trouble to return books in time. 

In Luton, last year, I doubled fines. The results are as follows: 

1939 (April—December) 1940 (April-December, double fines) 

Adult issues . 232,866 Adult issues - aeaeaal 

Adult overdues 4,849 Adult overdues 3,955 
These “‘ overdues” are the actual number of reminder postcards and 
personal letters, so there is no question of people preferring to lose their 
membership than pay a fine. The plain fact is that, despite an increased 
issue and a much larger floating population, several hundred fewer people 
have had to be reminded of an overdue book. It is not so spectacular 
as Mr. Phillips’ figure of 25 per cent., but it is convincing to me that a 
more punitive fine has a deterrent effect. 

I agree that if the Dagenham method is more successful, it is nearer 
the ideals of “‘ service ” than I have reached, but when Mr. Phillips sug- 
gests as he does that the no-fine system itself is more in keeping with our 
fundamental purposes, I respectfully accuse him of incoherent reasoning. 
Our object is always to serve the majority, and if through the ill-will or 

2 See Correspondence in THE Lrprary ASSISTANT, Nov., Dec., 1936. 
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forgetfulness of the minority the majority are in danger of suffering, they 
have a right to protection. 

Mr. Phillips, stating that fines produce inconvenience, is evidently 
concerned more about the minority than the majority, since obviously 
people who don’t incur fines suffer no inconvenience. Mr. Shepherd’s 
use of the word “‘ anarchy ” was therefore quite correct, or even an under- 
statement, for a state in which the convenience of the minority is con- 
sidered more important than the majority is not under the rule of law, 
whether it be Dagenham Public Libraries or Nazi Germany. 

But the great test is, does it work? I await Mr. Phillips’ figures with 


interest. Yours, etc., 


FRANK M. GARDNER. 


P.S.—It would be interesting to hear also Mr. Callander’s experiences 
in Purley, where a really punitive fine was imposed. The fines problem 
could be solved by impartial investigation without all this business of 
claim and counter-claim. The object of all librarians is simply to find a 


means of reducing overdues, and I have no interest whatever in the ethical 
question of fine or no fine. 
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